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combines to produce the utmost effect from their
disposition and arrangement. The ten lines have
only three sound-endings, -ime, -ore, and -ight, and
of these three two have a broad -i- and the third a
broad -o- sound. Then the -o- sound is anticipated
twelve times before it is definitely repeated in the
second * never more' of the first stanza, and it
occurs again in the next stanza in 'out', 'joy',
' hoar', and ' move ' before the ' no more' passes
it on to the final ' Oh, never more '. Similarly the
-i- sound is reduplicated, and the chief vowel
variant in the second stanza is the broad -a- in
da-, ta-, fa-, and in the kindred -ar- sound of
* heart'. The broad sounds fall to slow movement,
and the quickened music brings with it the short
-e-of ' trem-', ' where', ' be-', ' fresh', '-er V-er',
the short -a- of ' at V that',' had',' and', * and',
and the short -i- of ' -ling', ' spring ', and ' win-'.
Shelley, no doubt, was not conscious of this
process in his use of words. He did not deliberately
construct a lyrical poem of ten lines out of three
or four sounds combined to stir men's emotions.
He neither laid a plan for this effect, nor analysed
it backwards as we have done. He was more
than half a musician, dependent solely on harmonies
of sound, and language appealed to him first by
its power of rhythm and notes. Take these two
stanzas again :

One -word is too often profaned

For me to profane it,
One feeling too falsely disdained

For thee to disdain it;
One hope is too like despair

For prudence to smother,
And pity from thee too dear

Than that from another.